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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Exodus 


I am about to leave America for a 
continent which, if we are to believe our 
newspapers, is almost on the verge of dis- 
solution. Between the Duchess of Wind- 
sor on the one hand and General Franco 
on the other, Europe must be pretty much 
of a mess. I must say frankly, however, 
that, judging by previous experience, I 
don’t expect to find the chaos and con- 
fusion which fills the columns of our news- 
papers. When we land in Southampton I 
expect that the Sussex Downs will be as 
clean and comforting as ever. Not even 
Mrs. Simpson could spoil the charm of the 
English countryside, and the gray spires 
of Oxford will look down in beauty on 
their century-old lawns, and in Grantches- 
ter there will still be honey for tea. There 
will be crowds of Americans in London 
and the buses will go lumbering up and 
down the narrow streets, but, despite the 
influx of trans-Atlantic cousins and the 
coronation, the charm of London-town will 
remain. In fact, as I paste my labels on 
my suitcase and then hurry through New 
York for the docks, glancing on the way 
at the headlines of the Times with their 
accounts of sit-down strikes, and as I listen 
in the train and on the boat to the protests 
against the iniquities of President Roose- 
velt, I am not so sure that, despite the 
Spanish tragedy and the antics of Hitler 
and Mussolini, I won’t find more rest and 
comfort beyond the tossing Atlantic than 
on this side of the pond. At any rate, I 
fancy that that will be true of Britain. 
I am looking forward too with keen delight 
to my first visit, unfortunately a very 
brief one, to the truly civilized countries 
of Sweden and Norway. Perhaps, after 
all, these smaller countries of the old 
world, where democracy still holds sway 
and where an intelligent population has 
little fear of ‘“‘isms’’ provided they give 
the people comfort and security, have 
much to teach our new and more hysterical 
civilization. 

Kings 

At Oxford, where I am to attend the 
Universal Christian Council on Life and 
Work and our own International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, I expect at least to 
touch shoulders with the real kings and 
prophets in our present-day world. We 
shall miss the religious leaders from Ger- 
many, where the word “verboten’”’ has 
come to have an even more sinister mean- 
ing than in the days of the Kaisers. It 
is ‘‘verboten”’ for German churchmen to 
meet with churchmen of other lands and 
discuss the relationship of the Church and 
State. We shall have at the Oxford con- 
ference, however, hundreds of the leading 
ehurchmen of all lands, many of them 
facing problems much greater than our 
own, but bringing to a world in which 


there is a confusion of tongues deep re- 
ligious and philosophical insight. There 
will be exiles and men who can no longer 
tread their native shores because they con- 
sidered loyalty to ideals above party or 
state. Bishops and professors, pastors 
and laymen, all will gather at Oxford with 
one purpose, to contribute from their own 
experience to the solution of the world’s 
most vexing problem today, the relation 
of Church and State. Our own liberal 
conference, also at Oxford, will bring to- 
gether men and women from all over 
Europe and America, who are striving to 
hold aloft the torch of liberalism in an in- 
creasingly illiberal world. May we come 
away from that gathering with renewed 
courage and conviction, each one of us, to 
do our bit in maintaining the traditions 
and standards which have come to us 
through the sacrifices of our fathers. 


Acts 


We shall be concerned, of course, with 
the vexing problem of international rela- 
tions, the horror of Spain, the dangers to 
world peace with growing nationalism and 
with mounting armaments. Yet as we 
leave America, we do so in no mood of 
pessimism, but with the profound convic- 
tion that, despite the present dangers and 
menace and the black clouds that threaten 
on the horizon, man has proved through 
the ages that he can, if he so wills, make 
this world of ours over. And we shall 
meet in England and Scandinavia, in Gen- 
eva and Czechoslovakia, we are convinced, 
men and women who, with heroic sacrifices 
and superhuman intelligence, are striving 
toward this very end. They will differ 
among themselves as to policies and meth- 
ods, but they are one as to the fundamental 
aim. 

Revelation 

These are the random thoughts that go 
through my mind as I am about to set sail. 
Whether I shall find what I expect, you 


will be able to ascertain if you survive more ’ 


than one of these columns. I shall try 
to set down all my observations of people, 
things, conferences, economics, politics 
and religion. 

It is my aim and purpose in these col- 
umns to share with the readers of The 
Register my experiences: 


* * 


STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 


A special program for summer-session 
students at Columbia University and other 
New York colleges and for other young 
people of college age will be conducted by 
Rev. William H. Gysan, minister to stu- 
dents in Greater Boston, at the Com- 
munity Church Center, 550 West 110th 
Street, New York City, from Sunday, 
July 11, to Sunday, August 1, inclusive. 
This program is being sponsored by the 
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National Student Committee and the 
Billings Lecture Fund of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The topics for the Sunday evenings, 
which will consist of a lecture followed 
by discussion and a social period, ure as 
follows: 

July 11, ‘Is America Headed toward a 
Dictatorship?” 

July 18, ‘“Theodore Parker, the Greatest 
Unitarian Prophet.” 

July 25, ‘‘The Poetry of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.” 

August 1, ‘Beyond Humanism—Toward 
a Mature Religion.” 

In addition to the Sunday evening 
meetings Mr. Gysan will conduct several 
study tours to social-service agencies in 
New York City. 


* * 


IN THIS ISSUE 


“Science, Religion and the Modern 
Mind,” by Paul E. Sabine, Ph. D., was 
given as a sermon on Laymen’s Sunday at 
the Liberal Church in Geneva, Ill. Dr. 
Sabine was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity and is at present a research worker 
for Riverbank Laboratories in Geneva. 
He is a stimulating, foundational thinker. 


“The Cocktail Hour,” by Gladys Sim- 
mons, won first prize in the recent Young 
People’s essay contest of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. It also won first 
place in the Interstate Oratorical Contest 
at Evanston, Ill., and second place in the 
Pi Kappa Delta National Contest at 
Houston, Tex. Miss Simmons is a grad- 
uate of Macalester College and a member 
of the First Unitarian Church of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Her paper is well written, 
timely, and smart. 

“More Light for Unitarians,’’ by Rev. 
Edward H. Cotton, expresses a generous 
acceptance of the new Unitarian régime, 
especially interesting after his former 
expression of apprehension. He is minister 
of the Free Congregational Society of 
Florence, Mass. 


Address of welcome to the new minis- 
ters by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy was given 
at the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, May 25, 1987. Some 
ministers feel that his description of their 
profession is a bit too rosy. He does set an 
ideal. He is minister of the First Congre- 
gational Parish in Milton, Mass. 


“Unitarian Hymns and the Coronation,” 
by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, among other 
things tells why we did not hear Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer’s hymn in the broadeast 
of the coronation, as we had been led to 
expect it by a previous announcement in 
The Register. He is minister of the First 
Church in Belmont, Mass. 


“European Notes,”’ by Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, will appear regularly in the sum- 
mer issues of ‘7'he Register. Dr. Dexter is 
Secretary of the Social Relations Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 
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Science, Religion and the Modern Mind 


Paul E. Sabine 


ISTORICALLY considered, the quarrel between 
religion as represented by the organized 
Church, and scientific thought, has been very 

real and very bitter. Many elements have been in- 
volved which in and of themselves have little or noth- 
ing to do with either the religious or the scientific 
impulse. In its earliest stages there was the insistent 
purpose of a privileged priestcraft to maintain un- 
broken its hold not only upon the spiritual life but 
also upon the temporal affairs of mankind. The words 
of authority, having once been uttered, must not be 
questioned even in a realm where that authority may 
be assumed not to prevail. Thus, in its origin, the 
clash between science and religion sprang from the 
Church’s will to power over the minds of men. The 
scientific spirit was one of the expressions of revolt 
against that power, just as much as was theological 
heresy, and as such was to be crushed by inquisitorial 
methods. On the other hand, once the dominance of 
the Church was broken and the scientist could speak 
without fear of martyrdom, he was not slow to carry 
the counter attack on religious faith far beyond the 
line which marked the end of scientific knowledge. 
The older conflict between religious bigotry and 
scientific dogmatism was motivated by human im- 
pulses which were neither religious nor scientific. 

But it would be quite superficial to ascribe this 
ancient feud wholly to the lust for power of an estab- 
lished ecclesiastical autocracy. There was and still is 
a real war of ideas—a fundamental issue which grows 
out of two very divergent ways by which the human 
spirit proceeds in its quest of reality. 

Both religion and science have their rise in that 
part of man’s nature which marks him as human. 
Both grow out of the fact that human consciousness 
as opposed to purely animal consciousness involves 
an awareness of self in the presence of that which is 
not self. Our human mental processes differ from 
those of our fellow creatures of other species in the fact 
of man’s being aware of himself as distinct from the 
external world of things not himself. If we were 
asked to name a definite moment at which, psycho- 
logically, the human species emerged, we should say, 
I think, that it was the moment when first into the 
mental processes of some man-like ape there floated 
the shadowy concept of himself as an individual 
separate and distinct from all other apes and from the 
rest of the world. 

This division of experience into two worlds, the 
inner world of thought and feeling, and the outer world 
of objective phenomena, is the essentially distinctive 
quality of human consciousness. Each human being 
is the center of a world that is external to himself. 
That center he calls I, a something which is distinct, 


separate and unique in contrast with that which is not 
I, just as the center of a circle is unique with reference 
to its circumference. And it is because of this dual 
nature of human consciousness that man is at once 
both a religious and a scientific animal. 

Now both the religious and the scientific impulse 
rise from this dual nature of human consciousness 
coupled with two purely animal instincts—the instinct 
of fear, and the instinct of curiosity. These we have 
in common with our fellow creatures which we call the 
lower orders of creation. A horse shies from a news- 
paper blown across his path, but at the same time his 
curiosity is aroused. He has an impulse to get close 
to it, to sniff at it, to relate it if you please to former 
experience and thus allay his fear of it. Raise this in- 
stinctive curiosity of the horse to the level of the con- 
scious purpose in man and you have the basis of the 
scientific approach. Quite different is the terror of 
the dog in a thunderstorm. Here fear is uppermost. 
He exhibits no curiosity, no desire to come closer to 
the cause of his fear. He cowers at the feet of his 
master or hides in the darkest corner he can find. 
This instinctive fear of the powers of nature leads 
primitive man to the initiation of religious rites 
designed to appease the anger of these hostile forces. 
Having arrived at a consciousness of himself as some- 
thing apart from nature, he personifies nature as alien 
and inimical to himself, a deity or deities that must be 
placated by gifts and ceremonials. This very fact of 
his own self-consciousness coupled with a fear of that 
which may destroy him makes man a religious animal. 
At the same time the instinctive urge to know the 
world, to allay fear with knowledge, makes him a 
scientific animal. Psychologically religion and science 
root themselves in the primary fact of the dual nature 
of human consciousness. Biologically they are them- 
selves both important factors in human survival— 
both individually and as a species. Religious rites are 
essentially social. Ceremonial is of necessity a com- 
munity affair. The tribe as the unit of primitive life 
is held together by totemic beliefs and practices. The 
totem, the tribal animal, symbolizes the unity of the 
tribe, and the capacity of individuals of the human 
species to act together for common ends, the securing 
of food, mutual protection against wild beasts, plays 
a primary role in man’s survival as a species. Equally 
the power to observe, to relate happenings in nature 
to each other, to recognize and utilize these happenings, 
is of supreme importance in enabling man as an or- 
ganism to adapt himself to the most extreme variations 
in his environment. In other words, both the re- 
ligious and the scientific impulse in human psychology 
have been essential to man’s biological fitness to sur- 
vive. From this point of view we may say there is no 
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quarrel between science and religion. Both help in 
the struggle for existence as a species. The loss of 
either would make man biologically less fit. 

In primitive races, religion expresses itself as a 
body of ritualistic practice and science as a mixture of 
traditionally-accepted fact and magic lore. At this 
stage there is no sharp line of distinction. The func- 
tion of priest and wizard may reside in one and the 
same individual. Practical activities, such as the 
planting and gathering of the crops, the crises of life, 
birth, adolescence, marriage, sickness and death, all 
are accompanied by ceremonials in which meaningless 
rites and acts of practical wisdom are strangely 
mingled. The placating of the evil powers of nature 
and the utilization of natural processes are both in- 
volved in those communal acts that might be thought 
of as expressions of the religion of the savage state. 
The separation of the religious and the scientific and 
the conflict between the two come at a much later stage 
of cultural development. 

To attempt to trace in barest outline the origin 
and the course of this conflict during the last three 
hundred years would be far beyond the scope of our 
present purpose. It is sufficient to glance briefly at 
two of the more dramatic moments of the struggle. 

It was early in the seventeenth century that the 
first great clash between science and the authority of 
the Church arose. In the middle of the preceding 
century Copernicus had set forth the revolutionary 
idea that the sun, not the earth, was the center of the 
stellar universe, and that the earth and the planets 
moved about the sun. This was in direct opposition 
to the Ptolemaic teaching to which the medieval 
Church had given acceptance. Copernicus was a 
gentle soul, however. His one book, “On the Revolu- 
tion of the Celestial Orbs,’”’ published just at the time 
of his death, was dedicated to the Pope. Thus he 
escaped the fires of the Inquisition. The first great 
exponent of his theory, Giordano Bruno, however, 
was not so fortunate. After seven years’ imprison- 
ment he was burned at the stake for heresy in the 
year 1600. 

That year marks the beginning of the great scien- 
tific movement which in three hundred years has re- 
made civilized man’s world. The distinctive feature 
of this movement is that knowledge of the physical 
world comes through observation and experiment, 
and not from metaphysical reasoning based on au- 
thority. It was on this fundamental difference be- 
tween the religious and the scientific approach to the 
finding of new truth that conflict arose. That which 
has been accepted by authority as true and has re- 
ceived the stamp of approval is orthodox. All else is 
heresy, and as such comes under the scrutiny of the 
Inquisition. 

It was upon the head of Galileo, the real founder of 
the science of modern physics, that the storm broke 
in all its fury. He was the first great exponent and 
practitioner of the experimental method, and in set- 
ting forth the results of his experiments he ran afoul 
of the teachings of the Church. Medieval scholas- 
ticism had appropriated the science of Aristotle and 
incorporated it in the body of Catholic tradition. The 
experiments of Galileo on the mechanics of falling 
bodies led to conclusions which flatly opposed this 


tradition. His invention of the telescope and his ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies led to his accept- 
ance and exposition of the Copernican rather than the 
Ptolemaic picture of the universe. At first, he was 
able to secure the tentative approval of the highest 
authority of the Church for the promulgation of his 
teachings. Throughout his life Galileo maintained his 
pious and reverent attitude to the strictly religious 
tenets of the Church, but he was not atall gentle in his 
attacks upon its false science. He thus aroused the 
bitter hatred of the ecclesiastical scholars of his time, 
and they proved too much for him. The Jesuits were 
especially enraged. In 1632, his book on the ‘“Two 
Chief Systems of the World” was banned. A year 
later, Galileo himself was brought before the Inquisi- 
torial Court, tried, convicted, and condemned for 
heresy. There can have been no more dramatic mo- 
ment in all the history of science than that when, in 
order to escape the fate of Giordano Bruno, Galileo, 
already old and infirm, stood in the presence of his 
inquisitors and “abjured, cursed, and detested the 
errors and heresies” of that which within himself he 
knew to be the truth. There was nothing of religious 
fanaticism in him. Had there been he might have 
chosen to burn rather than to recant. I, for one, am 
glad he did not so choose. Quoting his own words, 
“Tt is not in the power of any creature to make any- 
thing to be true or false or otherwise than of their own 
nature and in fact they are.’”” Whether he recanted 
and lived, or held fast and died, had nothing to do 
with the truths he had discovered. His martyrdom 
would not have promoted the cause of science. He 
chose not to die and lived to put into solid and perma- 
nent form his views on the motion of bodies upon 
which Newton later built the great laws of universal 
gravitation. There is a sense in which his formal ab- 
juration of his own bit of truth was a greater act of 
faith in its eternal validity than martyrdom for the 
sake of that truth could possibly have been. 

Thus institutionalized, religion won an apparent 
victory in the first round of the battle between au- 
thority and science. But the victory was short-lived. 
In the same year that Galileo died, a child was born 
in Lincolnshire, England, who was destined to bring 
to complete fulfillment the work which the Inquisition 
vainly tried to crush. 

That child was Isaac Newton. Upon the foun- 
dation of an experimentally-verified mechanics laid 
down by Galileo, Newton built a structure of estab- 
lished truth so ample and so strong that its framework 
has carried all the vast fabric of modern physical 
science. That framework we call Newtonian mechan- 
ics, which finds its most far-reaching expression in that 
greatest of all scientific generalizations, the universal 
law of gravitation. Here are universal principles that 
govern the movement of the stars in their courses as 
well as the oscillations of the balance wheel of a watch. 
The same force that causes a stone to fall also deter- 
mines the motion of planets about the sun, and the 
rotation of the nebulae in the farthest reaches of space. 
In the operation of this law the vast universe of as- 
tronomical space and the motion of the tiniest particle 
of matter are truly one. That primitive impulse of 
curiosity, that primal instinct of man to know and 
thus not to fear the world about him, which led men of 
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civilizations long since dead and forgotten to observe 
and record the uniformities in the rise and setting of 
the stars, finally found its full flowering in Newton’s 
Principia. Newton spoke with the voice of a new 
authority, an authority against which in almost three 
centuries neither science nor religion has raised any 
question. Thus man’s material universe became a 
universe of immutable and universal law. On this 
front, the conflict between science and organized re- 
ligion has never since been raised. 

Thus began that great surge of the mind which 
in the short span of three centuries has completely 
transformed our ideas of the physical world and given 
us|a mastery of the powers of earth and sky and air 
that the medieval mind could not have dreamed of. 
Chemistry has developed the atomic theory with its 
broad underlying principle of the conservation of mat- 
ter which states that the total quantity of material 
substance in the world remains eternally unchanged. 
With this has come that other great generalization of 
the conservation of energy according to which, in all 
the myriad of changes taking place in the world of 
matter, no increase or decrease can occur in the total 
quantity of energy in the universe. Physiology and 
experimental biology have shown that all of those 
vastly complicated processes which we call life are 
conditioned by the same physical and chemical Jaws 


that hold for what is ordinarily regarded as non-living 
matter. Then during the last century came the great 
discoveries in the field of electricity, magnetism and 
light which have given us electric power, illumination 
and communication, the telegraph, the telephone, and 
now the radio. It is hard for us living in a world in 
which the scientific miracles of yesterday become the 
commonplace necessities of today to have any clear 
conception of the rate at which science changes our 
world of everyday living. Still more difficult is it 
for us to conceive of the profound difference in the 
world view of the thoughtful man of today from that 
of his predecessor of three hundred years ago. 

It is to be noted that in this triumphal march of 
the physical sciences there has been little overt oppo- 
sition offered by religion. The abstract sciences of 
physics, chemistry and astronomy have not run 
counter to religious belief. Religion has accepted 
their generalizations without a murmur. The dis- 
covery of natural law becomes but the revelation of 
an Eternal Mind back of nature and its laws. Science 
thus becomes but a new mode of divine revelation. 
To the religious mind, the establishment of a rational 
order in the universe of stars and atoms becomes a part 
of the foundation for belief in a rational first cause. 
Physicists and astronomers are seldom atheistic. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


The Cocktail Hour 


Gladys Simmons 


N our age debunking has become a common 
pastime. A critic is looked upon with suspicion. 

His motives are minutely analyzed to determine 
whether he criticizes others to compensate for a de- 
ficiency in himself. Being thus fully aware of the 
precariousness of my position, I am nevertheless as- 
suming the role of a critic. I do not desire, however, 
to ascend the Moses seat and with sanctimonious 
self-righteousness judge others. I do not propose to 
criticize that which I do not understand; neither that 
which is outside my experience. My intention is not 
to point an accusing finger at our corrupt politicians 
nor the hard-hearted industrialists, justifiable though 
it may be. Neither the failings of our educational 
system nor our appalling crime wave will bear the 
brunt of my invective. I shall not decry people older 
than myself, and I am even willing to exclude in a 
large measure the male sex. But it is my purpose to 
indict, to criticize, and to condemn some of you who 
are of my age and of my sex. 

Come with me a moment to a large metropolitan 
hotel. The quiet stillness of the lobby which has pre- 
vailed throughout the afternoon is suddenly broken 
by the whizzing, swishing, of the revolving doors, 
by the babble of merriment of smartly-dressed and 
pertly-coiffured young ladies who pour into the lobby. 
Whither are they bound? What brings them to a 
hotel in the middle of the afternoon? Without hesi- 
tation they stride toward the Gopher Grill, the cock- 
tail room. Shall we follow and observe them? We 
discover that they have dispersed themselves about 
the various modernistic tables, drinking, not tea, 
chocolate, or coffee, but highballs, Manhattans, Mar- 


tinis, and Pink Ladies. Ah, there is a young high- 
school girl in that corner who even refuses a wash— 
like a seasoned sailor she prefers her whiskey straight. 
Time passes. After an hour or so of dancing and drink- 
ing, these same persons pass through the lobby and 
out the swinging doors, their prattle more merry, their 
laughter more shrill, their step less steady. Is the 
picture unusual? I think not. You have all seen it 
or been a part of it. Is there something wrong with 
this picture? Does it alarm you? It does me.. Their 
very carelessness and thoughtlessness alarm me. 
These are the women of tomorrow—this picture is a 
prelude of the future. 

If this scene, however, were all, I would not be so 
alarmed, but it relates only half the story. This, 
too, is an unfinished symphony, but even a college 
orator can write its conclusion. On the surface it 
seems a harmless diversion or a needed relaxation. 
But let us view the problem together and discover its 
real nature. A practice which is undeniably bad is 
today being camouflaged with a sugar-coating and 
disguised as the thing todo. The saloon of yesterday 
was squalid and inelegant; the grill of today is cap- 
tivating and refined. The old saloon had dingy and 
battered entrances; the new one has neon lighted 
portals. The old had tuneless player pianos; the new 
has nationally-famed orchestras. The old was un- 
advertised, the new is highly publicized. The old 
rejected women; the new entices them. Yesterday 
we had an evil which was nationally notorious; today 
we have the same affliction universally intangible. 
Today we have what we have never had before—a 
woman’s saloon. 
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Incessant, spectacular, and delusive propaganda 
has created for us the Cocktail Hour—has made it 
indispensable to modern society. Movies ascribe to 
its glory through pictures of that title; stylists pay 
tribute through special creations; tobacconists add to 
its fame with cigarettes of the name; and the Four 
Hundred nourish its existence through their patron- 
age. So famous has it become that the large hotels 
send out invitations and notices to high-school stu- 
dents inducing them to have their afternoon social 
affairs and parties at their grill. Efforts are expended 
to induce the tired young housewife to relax in the 
late afternoon at one of these society bars. College 
co-eds are enticed to participate in the glamorously- 
tinseled activities of the Cocktail Hour. 

So effective has been this indoctrination that 
youth, the nation over, luxuriates in the Cocktail 
Hour. But it has advanced even farther than mere 
self-indulgence; unless the modern co-ed has imbibed 
a President or invaded one of the numerous grills, she 
is promptly isolated—catalogued as a lily who can’t 
take it, or who hasn’t been around. 

Now, I am not a prude or a purist. I am not 
shocked if a man wants a glass of beer or a woman a 
glass of wine IF it would stop there. But I do believe 
the socialization of the saloon, decorating it with 
finery, making it a lounging center, and thereby 
clothing an inherent evil, a hideous skeleton, with an 
intriguing exterior of satin—is an unforgivable sin. 
Abominable and insidious is the seemingly innocuous 
influence of the Cocktail Room. Countless are the 
wrecks that this havoc is playing in my generation, 
with my schoolmates, with you. 

The effect of the Cocktail Hour is as deadly as 
morphine. Like morphine, indulgence at first seems 
pleasant but harmless; like morphine, a little calls for 
more; and like morphine, one finally cannot exist 
without it. Result? No abhorrence of liquor. No 
thought of its effect. But loss of morale; loss of values; 
and loss of reality. 

Am I exaggerating? I am convinced I am not. 
One needs only to witness the activity in the Gopher 
Room or the Terrace Grill. We see young people 
feverishly seeking a good time. How? By drinking 
themselves into a senseless stupor so that they can 
neither walk nor talk nor see. Yet what a good time 
they had! Many are the times I have heard my class- 
mates say, “I can’t dance without a few drinks.” 
These same youths are destroying their possibilities of 
enjoying life to its fullest extent. They are unaware 
of their shortcomings. They are merely participating 
in what is considered the thing to do. One should 
not be too greatly astonished over the lack of values 
and sound philosophy in our young people. It need 
not be so surprising. Or did you expect the four walls 
of a cocktail room to awaken a sense of values? Did 
you expect paint and plush to transform a saloon? 
Did you expect a Pink Lady to inculcate philosophy 
and build character? 

Allow me to give a few sordid details of the ul- 
timate effect of such actions. Not long ago our news- 
papers carried the picture of an automobile with a 
steel rail jammed through the length of the car— 
through the driver’s seat and out the rear. The 
driver’s body was found limp on the seat, her head 
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_ bodies were mangled beyond recognition. 


beside—a neat job of decapitation. She had just 
spent an hour in the cocktail lounge. Only a few 
months ago at Albert Lea, Minnesota, a group of 
liquor-tipsy young people just out of high school were 
killed at a railroad crossing. The car was wreckage; 
Not quite 
as neat a job as decapitation but fully as effective. 
Drivers drunk—their senses sluggish, their reflexes 
dulled by alcohol; mute testimony to the fact that 
gas and gin make a poor mix.. 

The full effect, however, of this continual and 
thoughtless drinking will not be realized in our gen- 
eration, but shall be spread to the next, affecting them 
both physically, mentally, and morally. Judge Paul 
Carrol, Senior Judge of Municipal Court in Minne- 
apolis, said in a recent address that “ninety percent of 
crime is due directly or indirectly to liquor.” 

Statistics prove that offspring of alcoholic parent- 
age suffer from various physical anomalies, among 
which are dwarfism, rickets, a predisposition to tu- 
berculosis, epilepsy and crime. The children inherit 
the parents’ lack of self-control, thus spreading the 
devastating results of liquor to a third generation, 
again producing imbeciles and idiots. What has be- 
come of the sanctity of human life? These facts indi- 
cate that parenthood and liquor also make a poor mix. 

My friends, do you consider these things when 
you are in the cocktail room? Do you still have dif- 
ficulty in seeing the inevitable conclusion to the Cock- 
tail Hour? Can’t you see that it is the wedge that 
changes our whole attitude to the drinking problem? 
Haven’t you observed how it weakens our abhorrence 
of strong drink? But you say, What should be done? 
You say we have tried prohibition, the destruction 
of legal sources of liquor, but it has been to no avail, 
and J agree with you. You say we have tried parental 
restraint but that too was unsuccessful, and I assent. 
You say we have used shame, fear, and disgrace as a 
means of coercion, but for naught, and I acquiesce. 


You say there is no other way out. I object. There » 


is a remedy that has been neglected since the day pro- 
hibition went into effect. The one means of combating 
this delusive force is the educating of the young people 
to the facts as they actually are. Ruthlessly disclose 
the obscure motive behind this building up of the 
Cocktail Hour. . Show that the instigators of this in- 
novation are working diligently for their own personal 
gain and at the expense of us young people. Point 
out that the dominion of the cocktail is a world of 
sham. Teach us that the inevitable conclusion to the 
Cocktail Hour is ultimate acquiescence to all drinking. 
Uncover for us the real road to happiness. 

Youth today has come to a fork in the road. 
One road leads raggedly uphill. There are hurdles of 
propaganda, advertising, and of ridicule by associates, 
all tempting us to turn back. The going is rough, the 
hurdles are high, but the ultimate goal is character, 
sound mind, healthy body, and happiness. The other 
road is smoothly tinseled. The progress is fast and 
easy as the road slightly declines. There is no lack of 
company. There are no obstacles in the way, but all 
that is glamorous and spectacular urges one onward. 
The goal? A world of sparkling dissolution and de- 
spair. Which shall it be? We young people must 
make a choice. I recommend we try the hurdles, 
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More Light for Unitarians 


Edward H. Cotton 


HE smoke of the battle is clearing away. Theist 
and humanist, “brahmin” and ‘commoner,’ 
are returning to normal states of mind. A truce 

is being prepared which we must make permanent; 
for it would be folly to go on with divided forces. 
Every individual, particularly if he be a Unitarian, 
will retain his own personal convictions about this 
and that. But there is enough spirit of good sports- 
manship in this fellowship to accept defeat gracefully, 
and to co-operate for a possible brighter day. 

Nothing is ever gained by playing the game of 
camouflage. Optimism is good, but Emerson warns 
us against willful optimism. And we must place wish- 
ful thinking in the same analysis. It is excellent to 
talk about moving forward together; but how can we 
move forward together when only about thirty-three 
percent of us care whether we are moving forward or 
backward, or even moving at all? We are inclining 
to the opinion that it is neither the debating humanist 
nor the debating theist who will save us or destroy 
us, but the creeping paralysis of indifference. And 
humanism and theism, as strictly theological dis- 
tinctions, never have been what we have talked of, 
but their implication with reference to spiritual belief 
and conviction, or lack of it. 

So our position finally resolves itself into one of 
belief—and of positive belief. 

Has the Unitarian Church a future? 

If we go entirely by facts and figures of the moment 
the argument weighs strongly against any long con- 
tinuance. We do not need to present the proof. It 
is known, and has been briefly outlined in previous 
articles. No amount of letter-writing, hopeful pre- 
diction, and wishful thinking can halt failing congre- 
gations and cure weakened financial positions. Neither 
can it change the color of the black beast of indiffer- 
ence. If one were to be guided solely by statistics he 
could not be hopeful. 

But statistics seldom tell the whole story; and 
the battle is not yet lost. More than once, almost 
certain defeat has been turned by some unsuspected 
influence into victory. 

For purposes of argument let us leave behind us 
now the defeatist attitude, and assume an hypothesis 
of increasing rather than decreasing influence. What 
possible grounds have we for taking such a position? 

In the first place, Unitarian teaching from the be- 
ginning has been the genius of a great and permanent 
faith—more so than in almost any other interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. The Unitarian gospel still has 
that advantage. 

In the second place, we have the tradition, the 
organization, an able ministry, and a devoted laity 
even without the laggard sixty-six percent. 

In the third place, and most significant of the 
three reasons, America is crying aloud for a saving 
religion it can apply every day to its increasing ills. 

- Here, then, are three commanding reasons for an 
expanding Unitarian influence. Seized, and used to 
the limit of their possibilities, the Church may hail 
with confidence the coming time. 


In addition the Commission of Appraisal and the 
Interim Commission have concluded their investiga- 
tions and are ready for the application. Whether we 
approve or disapprove, to be fair, we should give the 
program a chance, for there is always the possibility 
that it may do what its sponsors hope for it. 

As events lately have shaped themselves, it is only 
common sense for all of us to do our utmost to accept 
and apply the principles of the appraisal program. It 
is offered honestly as the means of revival and recov- 
ery. The part of Christian grace, and of good sense 
also, is to fall in line. 

We are assured by those who will be responsible 
for its operation that the all-important consideration 
before the Commission from the beginning was the 
fact that Unitarians are where they are today due 
chiefly to a lack of definite spiritual appeal; and fur- 
thermore, that the heart and center of any future pro- 
gram must and will emphasize restoration of that 
lost radiance. 

We must confess that when the Commission 
lately assured us of this, we were measurably heart- 
ened; for we are convinced beyond doubt or question 
that no other influence possibly can save us. 

We Unitarians have had a singularly fatal inhi- 
bition: we mean an unwillingness to admit that the 
rank and file of us have little or no religious conviction. 
And here we must cut directly back through the brush 
and come to what really has been the matter with us, 
and why we have so many laggards among us. The 
church and the religious life have not come first. They 
must come first. And those responsible for the ap- 
praisal program assure us that they will come first. 
No one likes to make unpleasant discoveries about 
himself. Kind friends in other communions have 
been assuring us for years that we have no religion; 
and we have indignantly denied the charge. We 
might as well admit the truth of it; and begin all over 
again with a contrite confession. 

One gratifying result of the recent controversy 
has been the conclusion that this fellowship will not 
become a humanist society. In the light of that con- 
clusion many of us can more honestly support the 
program of the incoming administration. 

One of our ministers, recently, in a notable ad- 
dress, asked that we live the religion of the Burning 
Heart. Why not try it? Why not try religion, and 
see how it works? After all, that is all that justifies 
our continuance. 

It is not indispensable that the Unitarian or- 
ganization should survive. But it is indispensable 
that groping, bewildered people be given a faith to 
live by. That is the end. Everything else, elections, 
humanism, theism, programs of recovery, are but 
means to that end. 

We are urged to move forward together. But 
more than urging will be necessary. A definite re- 
vitalizing influence must sweep through our body. 
A will and purpose must possess us heart and spirit. 
We are eager that the appraisal program provide that 
will and purpose. 
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Address of Welcome to the New Ministers 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is no occasion for offering you direct advice, 
even if I felt myself the right person to stand 
here and give it—which I do not. All I have 

to say amounts to two or three very simple things 
which happily are proved in the experience of many 
ministers; and, while voicing to you the welcome of 
us all, I cannot do better than wish that you also may 
prove these things in years to come, if you have not 
already done so. They are quite plain, indeed, com- 
monplace, things; but perhaps it is well for every 
preacher to bear in mind the saying of the late Mr. 
Justice Holmes: ‘‘The vindication of the obvious is 
sometimes more important than the elucidation of the 
obscure.” 

The first thing is this—that we ministers are 
anointed with the oil of gladness above our fellows. 
Our ministerial life has its peculiar troubles, and, 
if we get into the wrong place, those troubles may be 
heart-breaking; but there is no person under the sun 
with a happier task than the minister in his right 
place, wherever that may be; for no other calling could 
give us such an all-round opportunity of being human. 
A college friend of mine, who has spent his ministerial 
life so far in small-town parishes, once remarked how 
simple-minded the laity really are. We catch them 
sometimes saying that they are sorry for us ministers; 
but all the time they give us the sort of job that any 
sensible man of large independent means, looking out 
for a career of satisfying self-development, would in- 
evitably choose for himself. And then they actually 
go on to pay us for it! It is true that they do not, 
cannot, always pay us very much; but the wonder is 
that they do not demand a premium from every one 
of us. Ours is or can be such a self-expressive life. 

The second thing comprises a rich part of this 
happiness of our calling. It is that we ministers are 
extraordinarily privileged in the matter of social 
friendship. Usually we do not have to make kindly, 
decent friends; they are made for us by our favored 
position. I know there are churches which scarcely 
deserve to have any minister, as there are ministers 
who scarcely deserve to have any church. W. J. 
Dawson, himself a son of the manse, has told us that 
his father left behind him a numerous succession of 
churches, and his farewell sermon was preached in- 
variably from the apostolic words: “Alexander the 
coppersmith did me much evil; the Lord reward him 
according to his works.’’ But most of us find ourselves 
from the start surrounded by much unmerited friend- 
ship. It is so generous and so abundant that we have 
to guard against its making us soft; but at the same time 
it ought to prevent us becoming too severe and it 
ought to qualify all we say and do. We are often 
humbled to receive such extravagant gratitude for our 
smallest efforts, and we are touched to behold such 
patience under our occasionally stringent sermons. 
It is astonishing how much a people will stand from a 
minister, when he has kept the personal relation 
friendly, robust and sweet; and we are singularly un- 
fortunate if we do not find some whose attitude was 
expressed by an elderly man to his young minister, 


when that minister was breaking new ground: “‘I don’t 
know where you are going; but take me with you.” 

Another thing is this. We can assure ourselves 
of a very happy companionship with other members of 
our own ministerial fellowship. I do not mean to say 
that the sentiment of friendship is all-prevailing among 
us. We have our fair amount of natural antipathy, 
thank God! But I do mean that we are able to dis- 
cover some great friends among our fellow Unitarian 
ministers, and we shall not find more loyal friends 
anywhere. It may be that, because our fellowship 
is smaller than most others of the same kind, our per- 
sonal relation to one another is apt to be more intense. 
Be that as it may, you, who now are welcome among 
us, will not lack friendship of a most warm and con- 
stant quality, if you want it; and, let me add, you will 
not lack an entirely uncondescending friendship from 
men older than yourselves, if you look for it. We 
have among us, so I have been told, one or two elder 
snobs; but I have never been able to discover who they 
are. We do not seem to have in our ranks today any 
minister of that vastly impressive kind once called 
“a great divine,” which may be a pity; but we have 
many who deserve to be called genuine humans, which 
to most of us is a comfort. Amid the sharp rocks of 
our differences there is a refreshing stream of brotherly 
affection, which is replenished from the high places; 
and, even if you go to the lonelier regions of our wide 
field, you can believe that the spirit of this friendship 
is able to leap a long way without being tired or 
spoiled. It has leaped before; and it can leap again. 

There is one more thing. The British Navy has a 
rule for officers which reads: ‘‘No officer shall speak 
discouragingly to his mate, either on the watch or at 
mess, concerning the business on which he is or may 
be engaged.’”’ I hold no brief here in Boston for the 
British Navy; but I submit that the rule is a good one 
and might wisely—for a period at any rate—be 
adopted by us ministers. We all have our moments 
of acute dissatisfaction, even disgust, with churches 
in general, and we would not shirk any truth concern- 
ing our own situation. But the only shameful thing is 
to lose the battle before we have fought it; and there 
is no surer way of losing it than to take the heart out 
of one another at the start. We are upon a very dif- 
ficult engagement; but no one can tell what the 
issue will be, no one can tell what unearthly surprises 
are in store, what saintly legions will be our help, if 
we refuse to be browbeaten by appearances, maintain 
a close-lipped defiance, and share with one another a 
certain wild delight. Let us therefore address our- 
selves with the gallant lines of the bard who belongs 
to no one country: 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he today that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now abed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
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UNITARIAN HYMNS AND THE CORONATION 
Henry Wilder Foote 


ANY readers of The Register were interested to 
note, in its issue of April 1, the announcement 
that the hymn by Frederick Lucian Hosmer, 

beginning “Thy kingdom come—on bended knee,”’ 
would be used in the coronation service on May 12. 
Some of them, no doubt, listened to that service as it 
came over the radio and were disappointed and 
puzzled when they did not hear the hymn. The music 
at the coronation service was magnificent, but it in- 
cluded no hymns at all, save an English version of 
the medieval Veni Sancte Spiritus to a well-known 
plain-song setting. 

Perhaps some disappointed American Unitarians 
looked at the date of The Register containing the an- 
nouncement, and suspected that someone had played 
a joke on them. But the explanation is simple. When 
the British authorities asked the permission of the 
Beacon Press to reprint Hosmer’s hymn they never 
intended to use it in the ancient liturgical ceremony 
of the coronation itself, but wanted it for the special 
forms of worship which were being prepared for use 
throughout Great Britain on the Sunday preceding the 
coronation—a sort of nation-wide prelude to the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey. 

That special service was issued in two forms. 
For the Church of England it appeared as 


A Form of 
Divine Service 
Commended by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
for general use 
on Sunday,.May 9th, 1937 
being the Sunday preceding the Coronation of their Majesties 
King George VI 
and 
Queen Elizabeth 


It is a simple, dignified service which includes 
seven hymns. It begins, appropriately enough, with 
William Kethe’s sixteenth-century version of the 100th 
Psalm, ‘‘All people that on earth do dwell,” and con- 
cludes with Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘City of God, how 
broad and far,” followed, after the benediction, by 
“God save our gracious King.” 

The service has place for two more hymns, to be 
chosen from four printed after the service, viz., 
Philip Doddridge’s ‘‘O God of Bethel, by whose hand” 
(but changed to read, ‘“O God of Jacob’); Robert 
Bridges’ “The king, O God, his heart to thee upraiseth”’ ; 
F. L. Hosmer’s “Thy kingdom come—on bended 
knee,” and J. R. Wreford’s “Lord, while for all man- 
kind we pray.” 

It is interesting to note that of those authors Kethe 
had been a Puritan refugee in Geneva but, after 
Elizabeth came to the throne, took a living in the 
Church of England; Doddridge was an eighteenth- 
century Independent,—what we should call a Con- 
gregationalist; Bridges was a member of the Church of 
England, and so also, I suppose, we may count the 
_ unknown author of the traditional words of “God save 
the King’; Wreford was an English Unitarian, and 
Johnson and Hosmer were American Unitarians. In 
other words, setting aside “‘God save our gracious 


King” as in a class by itself, one-half the hymns in 
the service commended by the Archbishops were 
written by Unitarians. 

The parallel Nonconformist “Form of Prayer and 
Consecration” was “issued for the Federal Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches and the National Free 
Church Council for the use of the Free Churches.”’ 

Liturgically it israther more formal and elaborate 
than the Anglican form, and it contains only five 
hymns, with no options, omitting from the list given 
above Johnson’s “‘City of God, how broad and far,” 
and Bridges’ “‘The king, O God, his heart to thee up- 
raiseth” (and restoring Doddridge’s original opening 
“O God of Bethel’). 

In this service two of the five hymns are by Uni- 
tarians. 

These services, which presumably had widespread 
use, offer significant testimony to the growing recog- 
nition of the great gift which our hymn-writers have 
made to the Church Universal. The cathedrals and 
parish churches of England, and many of the “Free 
churches,” may not permit the voices of living Uni- 
tarians to be heard within the sacred walls, but ap- 
parently they cannot shut out the voices of those who, 
being dead, yet speak the words of a living faith. 


LIMNINGS FROM NATURE 
Will R. Comings 
Sanity avoids contention over Personality, Life, God, and simply 
says I AM. 


I AM and, following, I think, I know, am conscious of self and 
of other selves. 


I see all Nature fruitful of forces, movements, wills, a varied 
Life, mysterious and beautiful. 


A man may be proved to be a bit of matter or of motion, but 
still he Wills to Act. 


A dog observes and acts with reason, will, emotion—a mind and 
soul akin to man. 


A tree quite clearly loves the sun and air, it delves, absorbs, 
provides new lives. 


Withal it chooses here a broadened growth, in forest confines a 
columnar form. 


All Life is conscious, personal, social, or communistic, selfish 
enough for safety. 


Crystals respond to forces in their atoms, a form of life apparently 
unconscious: 


Revealed in Life is Love, a microcosm of Nature’s beatitudes, 
immortal, basic. 


This Life-Love, as God, Jehovah, Allah, however named, reigns 
ever, unlimited. 


Love spreads the seeds of Grace and Beauty, makes living a 
miracle of Progress. 


Adoration is wisely given to such a Power. “In Him we live 


and move and have our being.” 


Walt Whitman saw it and said, ““No man has ever adored or 
worshiped half enough.” 


All may sing the ancient Hebrew song, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, 
I shall not want.” 
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ACTING EDITOR 


T seems the first principle to guide an acting editor 
should be to bind up his work as closely as pos- 
sible with that which has passed, and with that 

which may follow. He probably should not make 
any radical changes which might turn out to be only 
temporary interruptions in policy. Nevertheless, it 
may not be amiss for an acting editor to offer some re- 
flections upon his ideals for the journal he edits. 

The contents should be varied and balanced. 
There must be devotional and inspirational material, 
there must be articles coming to grips with current 
social problems, there must be discussions of funda- 
mental problems of philosophy, there must be news 
of churches, individuals and movements, there must 
be notices of significant books, there should be a forum 
for free discussion, and there must be editorials offering 
vital constructive criticism on a wide range of topics. 
Obviously, if a proper balance is to be maintained, 
there must be definite editorial guidance. 

Those who are tough-minded and_ physically 
rugged, eager to assail vital problems, must not for- 
get that others, because of age, invalidism, or mis- 
fortune, rightfully desire shared inspirational and de- 
votional reading. All may well profit by more reading 
of that kind. When a journal is decidedly the journal 
of a special group, and when it is the only regular 
medium of intragroup communication, it must devote 
considerable space to news within its special field. 
Space should be given only to reviews of books uniquely 
significant to the group. The forum should be as free 
as the necessary protection against cranks will permit. 
Although Quaker meetings are supposedly entirely 
free to the promptings of the Spirit, practical experi- 
ence shows that some people are prompted with an 
annoying frequency. It may be well to say that any- 
one who writes a letter to the editor more than once 
every three months, might well enter his closet and 
critically examine the quality of the spirit that moves 
him. The editorials should be as timely as the exi- 
gencies of printing will permit. 

The editor should be a person who inspires intra- 


group confidence, who can sell the journal to the mem- 
bers of the group. If any group of approximately 
100,000 members cannot find a sufficiently large 
number of subscribers to make its journal self-sup- 
porting, there might as well be a frank admission of 
futility in the movement represented by the group. 
Every nonsubscriber within the group might well ask 
himself whether or not he is willing to make such an 
admission. The editor should bea self-effacing servant 
of the group, able to absorb the inevitable personal 
abuse, without allowing his judgments to become 
warped or his personal relations biased. 

The present acting editor, having here set forth 
some of his ideals, promises to do all in his power to 
make the journal useful and attractive during his term 
of service, with due admiration for what has been, and 
with proper respect for what may be. 

Payson Miller. 


FOR DEAR ALMA MATER’S SAKE 


HE annual barrage of baccalaureate sermons and 
commencement addresses will have spent itself 
by the time these words are in print. What a 
sober time the preachers and speakers have, and what 
a gay time the graduates must have commenting on 
their efforts! Webster’s dictionary, which poor spellers 
frequently thumb, offers the information that in the 
technical military sense a “barrage” is a concentrated 
fire on the enemy’s lines to prevent the advance of 
reinforcements. Unfamiliar with military technique, 
we nevertheless go to commencements enough to know 
that most of the orators of the occasion do not look 
upon the young people leaving the colleges as enemies. 
What these orators say, however, may well hinder 
the advance of reinforcements from them. 

One wonders whether the halls of learning have 
been ringing this June with a plea for intellectual pre- 
cision, or whether some mercy has been shown the “‘old 
grads.”’ One’s faith in the educational system is not 
enhanced when one observes how many college grad- 
uates, some of them from the best-equipped univer- 
sities of our land, are thinking in these times with 
their blood and not their brains. How otherwise can 
one account for the indiscriminate use, by people who 
really ought to know better, of such terms as “‘in- 
dividualism,”’’ ‘‘liberty,”’ ‘‘Fascism,” “Communism.” 

Doubtless there are those who deliberately mis- 
use these terms because of a selfish concern for their 
own property and that of the class to which they be- 
long. We may call these people vicious if we wish to 
be outspoken. Altogether frightened at certain social 
movements frankly aimed at greater economic jus- 
tice, they consciously apply the term ‘‘communistic” 
to the mildest and most rational tendencies, aiming 
to throw a seare into the public. A far greater number 
talk of communists and dictators, not because they 
are astute, but because they are mentally lazy and 
lack intellectual discrimination. If we are to be pre- 
cise, we must call these stupid. 

Most assuredly there are such things as Com- 
munism and Fascism in the contemporary world, and 
there are communistic and fascistic tendencies in our 


own country. Many need, however, to cease thinking ~ 


with their blood and begin thinking with their brains 
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before they apply these terms to social phenomena. 
Thinking \with one’s blood has always resulted in 
hatred and violence. We wish that some of the June 
orators might have urged the graduates, and the 
alumni too, to think with their brains for the sake of 
society, for the preservation of their own intellectual 
respectability, and for dear alma mater’s sake. The 
college graduate who cannot think dispassionately and 
disinterestedly of current social problems is no credit 
to his alma mater. What a stir it might have made at 
commencement had someone said, ‘‘Use your brains 
for dear alma mater’s sake.’”’ This may have been said, 
but we have seen no newspaper account of it to date! 
Norman D. Fletcher. 


* * 


“READING, THINKING, DOING”’ 


“Of making many books there is no end, and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.”’ 


NE wonders what the writer of this comment 
would say today. It is utterly bewildering to 
read the list of books in the spring or autumn 

numbers of the book section of a metropolitan Sunday 
paper, to say nothing of the hundreds of others not for 
popular consumption. Of a truth has it been written 
that “amid the multitude of counsel is confusion.” 
Doubtless, it is to the credit of modern man that he 
wishes to expend his energies in an attempt to instruct 
his fellows. 

What is of importance to us, however, is the effect 
of all this reading matter upon the reader. That 
most of us are in dire need of pertinent information 
on many subjects is too obvious to be discussed. But 
do we read principally for entertainment, or with a 
view to stimulating our own thinking, and with a 
further view to appropriate action? That we arrive 
at different conclusions from each other is not dis- 
concerting. This would be a drab world if we all 
agreed on every issue. 

While it may not be true to say that too much 
reading is indulged in, it is no exaggeration to assert 
that thinking is at a discount and progressive action 
still more so. Doubtless thousands of people, es- 
pecially women, pass pleasant afternoons listening 
to book reviews. What permanent good does all this 
achieve? If it is as far as intelligence can go, well 
and good. Perhaps we overestimate the mental 
properties of even the relatively few people who ever 
attempt to read. Little serious effort appears to be 
made in colleges to encourage thinking. Most stu- 
dents suffer from intellectual indigestion. The time 
afforded them to masticate the food spread out at 
academic tables is quite negligible. 

Surely, then, it is not out of order to suggest that 
adults, possessing the capacity, be selective in their 
reading, and choose more of such literature as causes 
them to pause to think for themselves. Many a 
minister would enjoy stimulating the thought process 
except for the insistent demand for predigested ut- 
terances of nothing spoken nicely. 

Because of the wide variety of interests of intelli- 
gent persons, who must spend most of their time 
earning a livelihood, it is not possible for them to be- 
come expert students of all subjects. <A few illuminat- 
ing headlines must suffice in many instances. Yet if 


we permit this habit of “digest” reading to develop 
far, we shall lose whatever gift we have for the mas- 
tery of some one branch of knowledge. Whether one 
undertakes the careful study of a well-written book 
at home or at a night class, it is better to understand 
a little than to pass over many pages lightly. 

Very few ministers today, even in liberal churches, 
engage in the equivalent of what, a generation ago, 
was called “doctrinal preaching.” Not that we would 
advocate a return to the dullness and wordiness of our 
fathers, but that intensive rather than extensive 
preaching is needed among us. This, of course, should 
be applied to matters of moment for our generation. It 
would be ridiculous to discuss the theological prob- 
lems which disturbed our fathers. But the meticulous 
attention to details is an art we cannot afford to lose, 
This is especially the case with reading. It is excus- 
able if, in speech, resort is made to illustration, for the 
effort to follow a carefully-prepared utterance of ab- 
stract thought is exhausting. In the instance of read- 
ing, however, one can put the book down for a few 
minutes to reflect upon what has been read. It is a 
good book on which one has spent a whole evening 
cogitating upon a single chapter. 

The end of knowledge is action. Not what we 
know, but what we do with it, finally counts. Many a 
man lives in isolated places possessed of great learning, 
but wisdom will die with him. He who earries his 
knowledge to his fellows, and endeavors to use what 
he has learned, necessarily passes on something of his 
erudition to benefit the world after he has gone. This 
is not to deny the validity of knowledge for the pure 
delight of the information so received. The effort 
required for the well-stocked mind brings its own 
reward. But if we are to influence our generation and 
leave a helpful deposit for those who come after us, 
we must use what we know. That such knowledge is 
only partial, and should be imparted modestly, is 
merely indicative of the possibilities of greater achieve- 
ment in future generations. We must strike while 
the iron is hot. We must work while it is day. Most 
important of all, we should remember that even for our 
own selves, in the development of character, not 
knowledge, but deed, makes us what we are. 

Ernest Caldecott. 
* * 


WORDS ARE SYMBOLS 


HE nature of language is such that every word 
is but a symbol for a reality. One may utter 
the word “desk’”’ and place his hand upon the 

reality, desk. When in the presence of the reality one 
can call attention to it without using the word symbol 
for it, and at the same time note the inadequacies 
with which the symbol represents the reality. The 
farther away from the reality one is, the more impor- 
tant and necessary becomes the symbol, and the 
more adequately it seems to represent the reality. 
So it is with the symbol word “God.’”’ When far away 
from the reality for which it stands the symbol is 
used glibly and boldly. When in the presence of the 
reality there is a sense of the inadequacy of all sym- 
bols, and a consequent reluctance to use them without 
qualifications. 
Payson Miller. 
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Summer Services in New England 


In addition to the schedule published in 
the last issue of The Register the following 
Unitarian churches will be open for sum- 
mer services. A cordial welcome to at- 
tend is extended to all. 


Brooklyn, Conn. 


This church will hold two services, on 
July 4 and 11. Rey. Charles Graves, 
Hartford, Conn., will be the preacher. 
Music will be furnished by the choir of the 
Hartford church. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


The First Parish Church (Unitarian), 
oldest church in Gloucester, founded in 
1642, will be open throughout the summer 
months for services of worship at 10.30 
a.m. each Sunday. The services will be 
in charge of the Unitarian clergymen of 
Essex County, and it is the hope of the 
parish that they will appeal to summer resi- 
dents and friends of the parish as well as 
to regular members. All are welcome. 
The services will be brief and simple. 
For the remaining Sundays in July the 
following ministers will preach: 

July 11: Dr. William Stanley Nichols, 

Hathorne, Mass. 

July 18: Dr. Howard Charles 

Peabody, Mass. 

July 25: Rev. Fred R. Lewis, Beverly, 

Mass. 


Gale, 


Littleton, N. H. 
Services at 10.30 a. m. (D. S. T.) 

July 4: Congregational Church, union 
service, Rev. Frank P. Fletcher. 

July 11: Unitarian Church, Rev. Irving 
W. Stultz, Concord, N. H. 

July 18: Unitarian Church, union service, 
Rey. Frank P. Fletcher. 

July 25: Congregational Church, union 
service, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
Boston, Mass. 

August 1: Methodist Church, union ser- 
vice, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
Til. 

August 8: Unitarian Church, union ser- 
vice, Rev. Thomas A. Goodwin. 

August 15: Unitarian Church, Rev. Thom- 
as M. Mark, South Boston, Mass. 

August 22: Unitarian Church, Rev. Ivan 
A. Klein, Berlin, Mass. 

August 29: Unitarian Church, Dr. Nor- 
man D. Fletcher, Montclair, N. J. 


Ocean Point, Maine 
Services at 11 a. m. (D.S. T.) 

July 4: Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, Portland, 
Maine. 

July 11: Rev. William A. Kelley, Oak- 
land, Maine. 

July 18: Rev. P. L. Vernon, Lewiston, 
Maine. 

July 25: Rev. John H. Wilson, Littleton, 
Mass. 

August 1: Rev. J. H. Skelton, Portiand, 
Maine. 


August 8: Dr. Henry W. Foote, Belmont, 
Mass. 

August 15: Rev. Arthur 
Kennebunk, Maine. 

August 22: Rev. Elton K. Bassett, Wo- 
burn, Mass. 

August 29: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Bangor, Maine. 


Sudbury, Mass. 
Services at 9.30 a. m. 

Rev. William Channing Brown, Little- 
ton, Mass., will preach on July 4. On July 
18 and 25 and during the month of August, 
Dr. J. R. Shannon of Terre Haute, Ind., 
will be the preacher. 


* * 


A UNIQUE N. E. INSTITUTION 

The General Theological Library, now 
located at 538 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass., was established in 1860 by a group 
of far-sighted laymen who saw the need of 
a large library for ministers. The recent 
resignation of Miss Mary M. Pillsbury, who 


Schoenfeldt, 


Miss Helen Atkins 


has been the librarian of this institution 
for thirty years, provides the occasion 
for this brief notice. Literally thousands 
of ministers of many denominations grate- 
fully remember Miss Pillsbury’s friendly 
and wise service. To succeed her, the 
board of directors has appointed Miss 
Helen Atkins of Auburn, N. Y. She is 
the daughter of Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins 
and is a graduate of Wellesley College and 
the Library School of Syracuse University. 

Last year 1,822 ministers of twenty 
different denominations borrowed a total 
of 18,200 books without cost to them, inas- 
much as there are no fees in connection 
with the service and the library pays the 
postage both ways on all volumes sent to 
ministers residing more than twenty miles 
from Boston. The library has a small en- 
dowment, the income from which, supple- 


mented by gifts from individuals, churches, 
and conferences, has made possible its ser- 
vice through seventy-seven years. 


* * 


NORMAN HAPGOOD IN PETERSHAM 


To have known Norman Hapgood as he 
moved in and out among us in this hill 
town of Petersham was a revealing expe- 
rience. He hada deep affection and a pro- 
found respect for the town, its history, its 
institutions, its life and people. He was 
at home here where his ancestors had been 
strong factors in transforming a rugged 
hill-top wilderness into a town and com- 
munity of character and quality. One 
felt that the stability and forthrightness of 
his character had their roots in this rocky 
but fertile soil. One can easily imagine 
his buoyant pioneer virility, his toughness 
and fineness of fiber felling trees in the 
wilderness, building stone walls, construct- 
ing spacious frame houses with solid foun- 
dations and great fireplaces. One would 
know that he would have been a leader in 
the common enterprises—building roads, 
town halls, meetinghouses, and schools. 
One would know that his keen and under- 
standing mind would be observing all 
things, penetrating all things. 

Thus it happened that when he came 
here for his leisure hours in summer, he 
moved in and out among us as if perchance 
he had always been here—a familiar figure, 
at home in his own hills. Some spirit of 
eternal youth was with him. Only last 
summer he took a leading part in a play 
put on by the young people in the town 
hall. He not only entered into the spirit 
of the show itself, but into the spirit of the 
whole enterprise as if he were youth itself. 
What a good bit of acting it was. Sunday 
afternoons would find him frequently over 
on the baesball grounds watching the 
Petersham team play some rival team. 
Each summer he gave a talk on current 
events under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League, always a stimulating and illumi- 
nating event. The casual meetings, in 
the post office, at the library, in the garden, 
or wheresoever, brought to the front some 
important and interesting item. He was a 
genial talker with something to say, and 
an alert and understanding listener. 

To me one of the most significant phases 
of his personality was his attitude towards 
religion and especially the service of wor- 
ship in the church. His experience in life, 
his poetic insight, and his sense of historic 
undercurrents were factors. He was al- 
ways present, an active, sympathetic pres- 
ence, whose very attitude contributed to 
the vitality of the service. Essentially a 
deeply religious man, he was alive to all 
the implications of religion both in its 
individual and social aspects. The memory 
of his genuine sincerity will always be a 
rebuke to anything unworthy, and his 
catholic spirit a powerful support of a 
tolerant intellectual integrity. 

Earl C. Davis. 
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Conferences Hold Meetings 


Meadville 


The Meadville District Conference held 
its thirty-second annual meeting at the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 2-4. There were in attendance some 
seventy delegates from the churches at 
Buffalo, Dunkirk and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Erie, Meadville, and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Cleveland and Youngstown, Ohio. 

At the opening session the delegates 
were welcomed to the city by Mayor 
Burton, active layman of the Cleveland 
church. Dr. Charles Lyttle, professor of 
church history at the Meadville Theologi- 
eal School, and one-time member of the 
church at Cleveland, delivered the address 
of the occasion with prophetic zeal. Under 
the subject, ‘Invincible Unitarianism,”’ 
he drew lessons for today from the lives of 
Theodore Parker and Horace Mann. 

Morning devotional services with ser- 
mons were conducted by the two new 
conference ministers, Rev. Walter B. 
Pedersen of Meadville, and Rev. Ward B. 
Jenks of Youngstown. 

The conference resolved to recommend 
to the nominating committee of the 
General Conference that Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees be proposed for the office of moderator 
of the American Unitarian Associztion. 

Elected to office for the ensuing year 
were Rev. Robert B. Day, president for a 
second term, Rev. Herman A. Newman, 
vice-president, Rev. Walter B. Pedersen, 
secretary-treasurer. Lay members elected 
to the executive committee were: Mrs. 
Albert Johnson of Buffalo, Mrs. W. C. 
Letchworth of Buffalo, and A. W. Ells- 
worth of Meadville. 

Clarence C. Klein, teacher of history 
at the Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, and conscientious lay-minister of 
the North Side Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, delivered an address upon the 
theme, ‘Jesus and the World of 1937.” 
In part, Mr. Klein said: “‘Unitarianism has 
an historic challenge to meet. It is our 
proud duty to free the healing spirit of 
Jesus from the prison bars of dogmas, 
creed, ecclesiasticism and ritualism, and 
let his sunlight flood the world. It is our 
proud responsibility to take down his 
bleeding spirit from the Cross of Ineffec- 
tiveness where he hangs nailed by the 
spikes of denominationalism, supernatu- 
ralism and theology, and give him to the 
world of every-day men.” 

A large audience at the last public ses- 
sion of the conference heard a scholarly 
analysis of certain phases of the Appraisal 
Commission’s report by its chairman, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. A period of inter- 
esting and clarifying discussion followed. 

Visitors to the conference included Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Western Conference secre- 
tary, and Rev. John M. Foglesong of 
Wayland, Mass., the latter addressing the 
Associate Alliance meeting concerning 

“Chautauqua, Past, Present, and Future.” 


Joseph Priestley 

The spring meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference was held at All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian) in Washington, D. C., 
May 7 and 8. Besides delegates from the 
regular member churches, visiting minis- 
ters from Richmond, Norfolk, and Lynch- 
burg took part in the program. The 
meeting convened at two p. m., having 
been preceded by a brief business meeting 
of the Associate Alliance. After a devo- 
tional meeting, the welcome from the 
Washington church, and routine business 
meeting, the conference separated into 
three groups for discussion. The discus- 
sion subjects were, ‘“What a Parent Has a 
Right to Expect from Any Church School,” 
“The Joseph Priestley House,’ and “‘How 
to Improve Our Organizational Methods.” 

At four o’clock one of the high points of 
the conference occurred when Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., spoke upon 
“Issues and By-Laws at the May Meet- 
ings.”” Ina résumé of the issues he gave to 
the group a clearer idea of the freedom and 
tolerance which is the Unitarian spirit. 

After another brief business session the 
conference adjourned until 6.30, when it re- 
convened at a banquet in the church din- 
ing room... Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of the 
hostess church presided as a most able 
toastmaster. The speakers of the evening 
were the Hon. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
chief of the U. S: Tariff Commission, and 
Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe of Lynchburg, 
Va. Charles Tittman of the Washington 
church sang two numbers. The conference 
closed with a candlelight service in the 
church auditorium. 

* * 
PERSONALS 


Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Framingham Center, 
Mass., has been granted a leave of absence 
from his church in order to recuperate from 
a trying illness. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
speak at the annual conference of the 
Maine Unitarian Association to be held 
September 22 and 28 at the First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian) of Castine, 
Maine. 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, minister of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, will preach at 
Germantown, Pa., Aug. 15 to Sept. 5. 

Rev. Fred R. Lewis, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Beverly, Mass., de- 
livered the oration at the commencement 
exercises of the newly-chartered Middlesex 
University in Waltham, Mass. Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Waltham, Mass., preached. 

Dr’ Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been selected as one of the chaplains at 
Chautauqua. He will be on duty the week 
of July 11, and will return to deliver the 
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Recognition Day address, August 18, to 
the graduates of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. 

Dr. Howard A. Pease, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Fitchburg, Mass., 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of Lawrence Academy, 
Greion, Mass. 

Rey. Harvey Swanson, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Theological 
Science from Meadville Theological School 
in June. 


* * 


OVER THE TOP 


The sharecropper fund has gone over 
the top. $1,501.84 has been raised. The 
original appeal to Unitarian churches was 
for $1,500 to provide for a doctor at the 
Delta Co-operative Farm for one year. 

At the present moment a volunteer 
woman doctor is serving the needs of the 
farm and her expenses only are paid. 
Surgical care is provided for a few tenants 
in one of the Memphis hospitals. The 
president of the American Public Health 
Association is co-operating in an effort to 
find a suitable young man as permanent 
doctor at the farm. It is expected that 
one willbe found soon. _ 

Those interested in the project will re- 
member that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation board authorized the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations to raise funds for 
a doctor for two years, any funds received 
over and above the $1,500 needed for the 
first year to go toward the second year’s 
budget. After that the co-operatives on 
the farm plan to include the expenses of a 
physician in their budget. The generosity 
of the churches and individuals who have 
made it possible to offer health and healing 
to those so desperately in need is highly 
praiseworthy. 

In addition to gifts previously acknowl- 
edged, the following have been received: 


Previously acknowledged ............... $1,309.84 
Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, D. D........... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass. .... 5.00 
Community Church Alliance, New York 

City Sra os esas (Aad ne 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Montelair, N.J. ...... 5.00 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. (addi- 

TIOWAL) Ce. eet tee retiree te Sareea aioe 5.00 

Miss Grace W. Chandler—$3 

John Davidson—$2 
“SARORVANOUS: Miata bata att ain hes whee, « 50.00 
Gardner, Mass., Laymen’s League........ 5.00 
Unity Church School, St. Paul, Minn. ... 30.00 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. .. 5.00 
Boston Chapter, Unitarian Fellowship of 

Ciel: DUBEROR aorta ents eave nea earn ov ac 5.00 
Third Church, Chicago, Ill. (additional) .. 2.00 
Community Church of Summit, N. J. .... 57.00 

Sallie. Gilley’ av. peice eres = pL 

AVON TIRIOUR YS fcets <8 br eteis a exe 9 10.00 

Philp Ba Welle wy). cows. css ss 5.00 

barry AW PRON shes se cee a 2.00 

Helen C. Broadfoot .......... 5.00 

Dorothea We. SEOMG 6a cc gas oe 5.00 

Evelyn Sieh sec licenses cage 5.00 

RA, DA Sreie cerca S's hater 15.00 

PARSONS Oo ale ne iene, «achiev 08 9.00 
Women’s Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn. 15.00 

$1,501.84 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Previously acknowledged .............. 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass.. . 


Society in Flint, Mich. ......0%....in«« 
Society in Marlboro, Mass. ............ 
Society in Norfolk, Va. 
Society in Rochester, N. Y. 
Society in Shelbyville, Ill............... 
Society in Winchendon, Mass. ......... 
Society in Kingston, Mass., additional. . . 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Society in Bernardston, Mass., additional 
Society in Worcester, Mass. .........-. 
Society in Hackensack, N. J. ........-. 
Society in Brattleboro, Vt. 
Wendell J. Curtis, Rochester, N. Y...... 
Society in Bedford, Mass..............++ 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill... 
Society in Milford, N. H. 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass... . 
First Church in Boston, Mass. ........- 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. .......... 
Christ Church of Dorchester, Mass. .... 
Society in Charleston, 8. C. 
First Congregational Parish in Easton, 
3 EC SEE che EOE oo eri Cath et oe 
Society in Greenfield, Mass. .........-- 
Society in Hopedale, Mass. 
Unity Church, Natick, Mass. .......... 
Society in Pittsfield, Mass. ............ 
Society in San Diego, Calif. 
Society in Weston, Mass. ...........--- 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass. . 
Society in Carlisle, Mass. 
Society in Cleveland, Ohio, additional. ... 
Society in Dunkirk, N. Y. .........+..-- 
Society in Lawrence, Kan. 
Follen Church, Lexington, Mass. ....... 
Society in Milwaukee, Wis. .........-.. 
Society in Pasadena, Calif. ............ 
Society in Pembroke, Mass. ........... 
Society in Presque Isle, Maine ......... 
Society in Waterville, Maine 
Society in Woburn, Mass. ...........-. 
Society in Wynyard, Sask., Can........ 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. 
Society in Gloucester, Mass. .........-. 
Society in Highland Springs, Va. ....... 
Society in Houston, Texas ............-. 
Society in Mount Vernon, N. Y. ....... 
Society in Nantucket, Mass. ........... 
Society in Underwood, Minn. 
Society in Washington, D.C. .......... 
Hawes Unitarian Congregational Church, 
South Boston, Mass. 
Society in Utica, N. Y. 
Third Religious Society 


in Dorchester, 


Society in Braintree, Mass. ...........- 
Socloty, th Virie et mesoscale 
Society in Hollywood, Calif. ........... 
Society in Memphis, Tenn. ............ 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., additional. 
First Parish in Brighton, Mass. ........ 
Pittsburgh, Pa., First Unitarian Church 

Branch Women’s Alliance............ 
Society in Albatiy, UY. sid. ee cee ean 
Society in Athol, Mass. ............... 
East Boston Unitarian Society, Boston, 

CT ee Ss So Pe ees we 
Second Unitarian Society in Brooktine, 


Society in Columbus, Ohio, additional... . 
Society in Gardner, Mass. ............. 
Society in Hubbardston, Mass. 
Society in Lawrence, Mass. ............ 
Society in Long Beach, Calif. .......... 
Society in Medford, Mass. 
Society in Sanford, Maine ............. 
Society in Windsor, Ve aos ois 5 ces diy 
Society in Arborg, Man., Can.........,.. 
Society in Hamilton, Ont., Can. ........ 
Society in Montreal, P. Q., Can......... 
North Side Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, 


$15,027.90 
1,000.00 


100.00 
10.00 
110.00 


Society in Saco, Maine ................ 55.55 
Society in Detroit, Mich. .............. 195.00 
Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. ........ 178.50 
Society in Westboro, Mass. ............ 87.47 
Society in Youngstown, Ohio .......... 13.00 
Society in Alton, Ill., additional ........ 13.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., addi- 

TLONGD, tio alets <1: RE sh vate a 175.00 
Society in Charlestown, N. H., additional 10.00 
Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. ........... 25.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 

‘Cincinatti, OBO caer. i sees aos oo 50.00 
Society in Denver, Colo. ........-..00500 50.00 
Society in Fairhaven, Mass. ............ 100.00 
Society in Fall River, Mass., additional. . 50.00 
Society in Franklin, N. H. ......'...... 78.10 
Society in Hartford, Conn. ...,........ 151.53 
Third Congregational Society, Hingham, 

DSI hse ie Pes, s SR arte ee 15.00 
Society in Lowell, Mass. .............. 123.39 
Society in New Bedford, Mass. ........ 87.92 
Society in New London, Conn. ......... 23.00 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, 

Ii nae? oie copie: SE a St 2D 
First Congregational Church, New York, 

INS Ned Chere casts >. «-cAMMMY..cvcanola ty. Wachee res 25.00 
Society in Peterboro, N. H. ........... 70.25 
Society in Rockford, Ill. .............. 10.00 
Society in Rowe, Mass. .........-.2..25 5.00 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. .. 50.00 
Society in Scituate, Mass. ............. 10.00 
Society in Springfie'd, Mass. ........... 250.00 
Society in Uxbridze, Mass.............. 100.00 
Society in Ware, Mass. ............... 35.00 
Society in Baltimcre, Md. ............. 225.00 
Society in Lebanon, N. H. ............ 20.00 
Society in Ellsworth, Maine ........... 20.00 
Society in West Upton, Mass. ......... 69.00 
Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. ........... 25.00 
Unitarian Church of Roslindale, Mass. .. 25.00 
Society in Madison, Wis. .............. 15.00 
Society in Melrose, Mass. ............. 10.00 
Society in Moline; DISS. 2s... ven ss oe 10.00 
Society in Newburgh, N. Y............. 45.45 
Society in Tyngsboro, Mass. ........... 10.00 
First Unitarian Congregationa! Society, 

Wilton Center, N. Bigs ccs ek +. can 15.00 
Society in Newport, Ragle ose clene ca o's ae 82.45 
Society in Kennebunk, Maine ......... 8.50 
Society in Ashby, Mass. .............. 40.00 
Hawes Unitarian Congregational Church, 

South Boston, Mass., additional ..... 25.00 
Society in Calais, Maine .............. 5.00 
Society in Dighton, Mass. ............. 20.00 
Society in Holyoke, Mass. ............. 100.00 
Society in Houlton, Maine ............ 25.00 
Society in Hudson, Mass. ............. 15.00 
Society in Iowa City, Iowa ............ 25.00 
Society in Ithaca, N. Ys ...........405 60.00 
Society in Lincoln, Neb. .............. 21.00 
Society in Malden, Mass. ............. 10.00 
Society in Mendon, Mass. ............. 10.00 
Society in Littleton, Mass. ............ 73.50 
Bronx Free Fellowship, New York, N. Y.. 10.00 
Society in Pepperell, Mass. ............ 20.00 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 

PB on te tins Sa cn adeL se aes 234.84 
Society in Rockland, Mass. ............ 18.00 
Society in Rutherford, N. J. ........... 15.00 
Society in Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 25.00 
Society in Sandwich, Mass. ............ 16.00 
Society in Sturbridge, Mass., additional. 2.50 
Society in Urbana, Ill.................. 25.50 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Ando- 

+ eS Pew: PR oe AO eS ea eS 17.00 
Sandwich, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 

Lief Aras s +00: > eos daa hee 10,00 
St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 

OhGise cts Hc Pas ion tis ad eben 100.00 
Society in Danvers, Mass. ............. 10.00 
Society in Arlington, Mass. ............ 100.00 
Society in Bangor, Maine ............. 100.00 
Chanaing Church in Dorchester, Mass. . 5.00 
Society in Dedham, Mass. ............. 125.00 
Society in Duxbury, Mass. ............ 15.00 
Society in Marietta, Ohio ............. 35.00 
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Society in Needham, Mass. ............ 57.50 
Hollis Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. . . 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa... 32.75 
Society in Plymouth, Mass. ........... 25.00 
Society in Syracuse, N. Y. ............ 36.75 
Society in Toledo, Ohio................ 100.00 
Society in Wilmington, Del. ........... 128.00 
Miss A. Lora Weis, Cambridgeport, Vt., 

to create a Life Membership ......... 50.00 
Associate Members................-.0- 8.00 
Society in Reading, Mass. ............. 5.00 
Society in Harvard, Mass. ............. 23.00 
Society in Kansas City, Mo. ........... 10.00 
Western Unitarian Conference........., 10.00 
Society in Concord, Mass. ............. 160.00 
Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass., addi- 

Honal’...0, pie teine ci ot Te eee 5.00 
Society in Lynn, Mass.................- 303.55 
Society in Milton, Mass................ 71.14 
AME riend ty a Vcwn tenes ee ae 25.00 
Society in Montpelier, Vt., additional 1.00 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N. Y. 

additional ico cas Cee ee 11.00 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian — 

Churches Ti0 3.) ose tee Lee cee 5.00 
First Congregational Church, Providence, 

Red. Ant idee sa dustin te ane 1,000,00 
Received through Unitarian Sunday School 
Society 
Income of Invested Funds ............. 1,800.00 
Especially Contributed for Dept. of Religious 

Education 
Income Hollis Street Church Fund No.1 . 52.76 
Total through April 30,1937 ......... $29,036.97 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
* * 


BEN FRANKLIN ALLEN 
Rev. Ben Franklin Allen died at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital on Tuesday, 


June 1, 1937, following a long illness. 
Memorial services were held at the First 


Parish in Needham, Mass., of which ° 


church Mr. Allen had been minister for 
eight years, from 1920 to 1928. Rey. 
James W. Macdonald, present minister of 
the church, and Dr. Charles R. Joy, former 
administrative vice president of the 
American Unitarian Association, conducted 
the services. 

Mr. Allen was born in Camden, Tenn., 
on January 9, 1891. Graduating from the 
Meadville Theological School in 1918 he 
was settled as minister of the Unitarian 
church at Hackensack, N. J. Then he 
went to Needham, Mass., leaving there to 
establish and conduct a travel bureau. 

* * 


BRING CAMERAS, SHOALERS! 


Two picture contests, to last through- 
out the summer, are being held at Star 
Island. The first is for the photo best 
suited to publicity purposes, for which the 
first prize will be a week at the Shoals in 
1938 without expense of board and room, 
and the second prize a week-end without 
expense of hotel rates. The second contest 
is for the best sketch, the award to be 
commensurable with artistic merit. 

Two pleasant results of the two-boat 
schedule are sails around the islands in the 
early afternoon hours, and more time at 
Star Island for day trippers. 

The plans for the restoration of Gosport. - 
will be on view during the summer, 
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UNITARIANS AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Founded nearly twenty-five years ago 
by John Haynes Holmes, the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice offers a means 
of expression to those who are conscious of 
the social responsibility of religion, par- 
ticularly the Unitarian religion. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Fellowship held in Boston, May 26, a 
program of action for the year 1937-38, 
presented by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, of 
Chicago, IIl., as chairman of a committee 
instructed to bring in such a program, was 
unanimously adopted. By accepting the 
recommendations of Mr. Wilson the Fel- 
lowship definitely went on record as sup- 
porting civil and religious liberties and the 
purposes of the American Civil Liberties 
Union; the co-operative movement wher- 
ever founded on Rochdale principles; inter- 
national understanding in all its aspects; 
the defense of academic freedom; the 
exemption from military service of all 
conscientious objectors; the right of 
workers to organize; birth control and the 
Federal Health Bureau’s campaign to 
eradicate syphilis; and co-operation with 
other social action agencies. Further, the 
Fellowship is opposed to compulsory 
military training, endorses the recent 
Federal labor legislation, and believes that 
Unitarians should recognize that the dis- 
cussion of social problems is never irrele- 
vant at religious gatherings and services. 

Besides urging its members to be ac- 
tive in the support of one or more of these 
causes, the Fellowship recommends that a 
thorough study be made of such problems 
as the taxation of church property, taxation 
in accordance with ability to pay, public 
ownership, neutrality and sanctions, city 
manager government, socialized medicine, 
and others of national and local concern. It 
strongly urges that all Unitarian churches 
act upon the resolution passed by the 
American Unitarian Association advocat- 
ing a thorough study of the statements on 
labor made by William Ellery Channing. 

Rev. Herman A. Newman of Erie, Pa., 
reported for the nominating committee 
the following list of officers, all of whom 
were unanimously elected: 

President: Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; vice presidents: Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman, Woburn, Mass., Rev. Payson 
Miller, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y., Larry Davi- 
dow, Detroit, Mich., Dr. Ernest Calde- 
eott, Los Angeles, Calif.; secretary: Rev. 
Howard G. Matson, Natick, Mass.; 
treasurer, Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, Boston, 
Mass.; communications: Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton, Castine, Maine. 

Individualsand groups sympathetic with 
the purposes and program of the Fellow- 
ship are requested to affiliate with it. The 
membership fee is $1 a year. Such dues 
and other contributions should be sent to 
Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Fellowship is interested in social 


justice activities within the churches, and 
asks that information concerning them be 
sent to the communications secretary, 
Rev. Randall 8. Hilton, Castine, Maine. 

To all Unitarians who are conscious of 
the social responsibility of religion the 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice - 


offers a medium of action and a cordial 

fellowship with kindred minds. ‘Faith 

without works is dead.” Faith in the 

future must be accompanied by those 

works which will make it what it should be. 
* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Bangor, Maine.—The Unitarian church 
is a beneficiary in the will of the late Mrs. 
Frederick H. Appleton of Bangor. It 
receives a beautiful small modern house, 
situated in lovely grounds, as a parsonage. 
$2,000 was also left to the endowment 
fund to maintain the Appleton pew. 

Detroit, Mich.—A new and significant 
observance of Mothers’ Day occurred 
here when a committee of mothers repre- 
senting nineteen women’s organizations 
celebrated their own day by holding a mass 
meeting for peace in Times Square, pre- 
ceded by a parade in which more than 
seven hundred women marched. Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, used the occasion to preach 
a strong sermon on behalf of peace. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—The Woman’s 
Alliance of the First Unitarian Church 
each summer serves delightful luncheons 
out in the church patio. These occasions 
are enjoyable to the home people and to 
the many visiting friends from all over the 
country. A hearty invitation is extended 
by the church to all visitors to attend these 
luncheons, which are given the first Thurs- 
day in July, August and September. 

Montpelier, Vt.—The people of the 
Church of the Messiah, under leadership 
of Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, 
convention leader of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist churches in Vermont, have com- 
pleted plans for the reopening of a Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian church in East Mont- 
pelier. Not only church services but 
church-school sessions will be held through- 
out thesummer. A picnic for children and 
young people was one of the first social 
events to be carried out by the new organ- 
ization. Mr. Pennoyer preached on June 6 
and conducted a christening service for 
children. Following the service a con- 
ference was held to choose a committee to 
form and carry out further plans. During 
most of the summer the services will be 
under the charge of Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
of Montpelier. 


Should Be 


Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. July 11,11 a. m., 
Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, D. D., First Church in Belmont, Mass. 
July 18, sermon by Rev. Owen W. Eames, Third 
Congregational Society, Springfield, Mass. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 


~ RADIO ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 1 
a, m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. : 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn,, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


MINISTERS 


are reminded that 

they are entitled to one-third reduc- 

tion from the regular rates for board 

and room during any week of the 
1937 Shoals meetings. 

STAR ISLAND CORPORATION. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with runnmg water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


LS 
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Pleasantries 


The Soviets are setting up a meteoro- 
logical station at the North Pole. Hurray! 
Now we can blame the weather on the 
Reds, too.— John Paine, in Federated Press. 

* * 

A committee recommends $14,545,000 
for promotion of air-safety. Another 
method would be to see that all the gad- 
gets are working properly before the plane 
hops off —Miami Herald. 

* * 

The Federal Department of Justice re- 
ports a considerable increase in violent 
crimes in 1936. Maybe people don’t 
stand recovery as well as they did the de- 
pression.—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

Waiter: ‘“‘Aren’t you going to give me 
a tip? Why, the city’s champion skinflint 
gives me a penny.” 

Bill: “Then just take a look at me. I’m 
the new champion.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

Radio listeners can condone Boaky’s 
British pronunciation of “‘futyle’” and 
“preecedent,” but when broadcasters be- 
gin sending out squadrons of “calvary” 
something must be done about it.—Boston 
Globe. 

* * 

Uncle: “And what are you going to be 
when you grow up, Freddy?”’ 

Freddy: “I’m going to be a philan- 
thropist; those people always seem to have 
such a lot of money.”’—Pearson’s Weekly 
(London). 

* * 

Farmer: ‘I’ve bought a barometer, 
Hannah, to tell when it’s going to rain.” 

Hannah: “Oh, I never heard of such 
extravagance; what do you suppose the 
Lord has given you the rheumatism for?” 
—Exachange. 

* * 

Vandenberg claims that the Democrats 
have reduced the number of unemployed 
to less than 3,000,000, but the Adminis- 
tration indignantly denies it. A Repub- 
licean can’t even say it’s a nice day.— 
Howard Brubacker in. The New Yorker. 

‘ * * 


One day there was a slight disturbance 
among the smaller pupils of a suburban 
school. A small boy had slapped a little 
girl. The teacher said, ‘Jack, no gentle- 
man would strike a lady.” 

Jack at once replied: ‘Well, no lady 
would tickle a gentleman.’’—Eaxchange. 

* * 

The class in public speaking was to give 
pantomimes that afternoon. 

One freshman got up when called on, 
went to the platform and stood perfectly 
still. 

“Well,” said the Professor after a min- 
ute’s wait for something to happen. 
“What do you represent?” 

“I’m imitating a man going up in an 
elevator,” was the quick response.—Grit 
(Sydney, Australia). 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Edweattonal, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer . 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 

children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. | 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
THE ALLIANCE | 


League and Y. P. R. U. would make an out- 
standing contribution to the local church by 
combining to send a representative to the 
CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE at 
Star Island July 24-31, where “Vital Elements 
in Church Building” will be frankly considered. 


| UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
| 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CAPitol 1230 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


; College and cultural courses for girls. 


Development of individual er. 
Friendly atmosphere. Outdoor sports. 
Five-day and day pupils. 

All college Faculty 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Telephone 0131 WES t Newton, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


— 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Praneroavctory Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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